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of varied and picturesque scenery, Cyprus is one of the most
beautiful islands in the Mediterranean, with mountains
rising to the 6400 feet peak of Mount Troodos. The island
has an area of about 3,600 square miles, being nearly 150
miles long by some 30 to 60 miles broad. In ancient times,
Cyprus was even more beautiful, being well wooded then,
and populous, supporting a reputed population of a million,
whereas its present inhabitants number little more than
350,000. This, however, is double the population when
Britain took over in 1878. Its mineral wealth was also well
known to the Greeks and Romans, the name Cyprus deriving
from the Greek for copper. That metal is still a principal
export, largely owing to American enterprise, as is also
asbestos, but the island's mineral resources would probably
repay further exploration and development.
The history of Cyprus, like that of Malta, presents a
microcosm of Mediterranean civilization. England's first
connection with it was in the twelfth century, when Richard
Lionheart conquered it and at Limassol married Berengaria
of Navarre, but subsequently passed it on to the Knights
Templars. England does not again come into the picture
until 1878, when Cyprus had for many generations lain
desolate and almost depopulated under Turkish rule or
misrule. When Disraeli returned from the Berlin Confer-
ence of that year bringing "peace with honour," he had
secured the agreement of the Turkish Government to the
occupation and administration of Cyprus by Britain.
The position of Cyprus in the Eastern Mediterranean is
of immense strategic value, as may be seen from the map.
It is only 44 miles from the southern coast of Asia Minor
and about 69 miles from the Syrian coast; it covers the
great port of Haifa in Palestine, and the end of the Iraq oil
pipe-line, from which it is some 150 miles distant; it is
200 miles north of the entrance to the Suez Canal, and